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with the unconscious process -which had lasted for
twenty   years  at   Chilvers-Coton.     Seven  weeks  is
a brief period for acclimatisation in a new social
atmosphere.    If an intelligent Italian lady had spent
seven weeks  at the   Charing  Cross  Hotel, walked
diligently about Leicester  Square   and the Strand,
read steadily at the British Museum, and rummaged
old bookshops in back streets, how much knowledge
would she have acquired of the British costermonger ?
No doubt with the help of a few books on London
labour, and  study of Sam Weller's cockney slang,
she might manage to make him talk and behave him-
self in such a way that a critic could not put his finger
upon any directly assignable blunder.    There is, too,
a certain likeness between human beings everywhere,
which might save the costermonger from being a mere
monstrosity.    But one would not expect a very vivid
realisation of the genuine Englishman; nor can I
see any indications that the description of the Italian
" lower classes " in Romola gets beyond careful obser-
vance of costume and commonplace.   George Eliot had
not, like some novelists, been primarily interested in
a period, steeped her mind in its literature simply for
the love of it, and then felt a prompting to give form
to her impressions.    " They," said Scott, speaking of
certain imitators, " have to read old books and consult
antiquarian collections to get their knowledge.   I write
because I have long since read such works, and possess,
thanks to a strong memory, the information which
they have to seek for."x    George Eliot had, it is to be
presumed, a fair knowledge of the general outlines of
history.    She came to Florence as a highly intelligent
1 Journal, i. 275.